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Beginning  with  the  Title 


A 

Mediamind  is  the  title  of  a  book.  What  do  you  think  the  book  might  be  about? 


B 

The  word  Mediamind  is  a  compound  word  (one  word  made  up  of  two  words)  which  the 
authors  invented.  Look  at  the  two  words  in  Mediamind.  Each  one  suggests  many  other 
words. 

1.  Using  the  words  in  the  box,  complete  the  lists  of  media  words  and  mind  words. 


pen 

voice 

imagination 

telephone 

body 

dreams 

paint 

opinions 

clay 

facts 

statements 

print 

feelings 

orchestra 

lens 

telegraph 

memories 

ideas 

impressions 

decisions 

Media  Words 

Mind  Words 

radio 

thoughts 

television 

messages 

puppets 

information 

2780123 
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c 

Titles  begin  with  a  capital  letter  and,  when  handwritten  or  typed,  are  underlined.  In  print, 
they  usually  appear  in  italics. 


1.  The  list  on  the  left  is  made  up  of  compound  words  invented  by  combining  a  media  word 
with  a  mind  word.  Each  one  would  make  a  good  title  for  something  listed  on  the  right. 

Underline  each  title  and  beside  it,  write  the  number  of  the  item  on  the  right  for  which  it 
might  be  used.  One  is  done  for  you. 


Radioinformation  (  6  ) 

Printopinions  (  ) 

Lensimagination  (  ) 

Penthoughts  (  ) 

Orchestramoods  (  ) 

Voicedreams  (  ) 

Claycommunication  (  ) 

Bodystatements  (  ) 

Paintimpressions  (  ) 


1 .  a  diary 

2.  a  concert 

3.  a  book  of  songs 

4.  a  mime  show 

5.  a  newspaper  editorial 

6.  a  radio  news  program 

7.  an  art  exhibition 

8.  a  showing  of  sculpture 

9.  a  display  of  photographs 


2.  Not  all  compound  words  are  invented.  Below  are  some  familiar  compound  words  which 
have  been  separated  into  their  two  parts.  Can  you  put  them  back  together? 

What  might  these  words  be  titles  for?  Two  are  done  for  you. 


side 

tooth 

stair  foot  work 

rain 

cup 

play  sun  lunch 

way 

ground 

light  time 

shop 

brush 

coat 

ball  walk 

board 

sidewalk 


a  handbook  for  pedestrians 


toothbrush 


a  guide  to  travelling  without  luggage 
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D 

Titles  often  contain  more  than  one  word.  All  words  in  a  title  begin  with  a  capital  letter, 
except  small  words  such  as  a,  the,  m,  on,  to,  with,  for.  A  small  word  does  not  start  with  a 
capital  letter  unless  it  is  the  first  word  in  the  title. 

Examples:  A  Wrinkle  in  Time 

Pencil  Puzzles  and  Word  Games 


For  each  title  below,  choose  the  correct  author  from  the  list  on  the  right.  Place  a  comma 
between  the  title  and  the  author.  Add  capitals  where  needed.  Underline  each  title.  One  is 
done  for  you. 


Titles 


Authors 


think  tall 

father  painted  too 
contact  lenses  for  Charley 
common  weeds 
down  in  the  mouth 
hockey  hints 
how  to  be  happy 
around  the  world  in  a  balloon 
body-building  for  beginners 


Dan  D.  Lion 
Slapshot  Sweeney 
I.  Rose  Abovitall 
R.  U.  Weak 
I.  M.  Short 
Dr.  Molly  Molar 
Seymore  Clearly 
Y.  B.  Blue 
Arty  Background 


Think  Tall,  by  L  M.  Short 


To  accompany  pages  2-6,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Underlining  titles;  capitals;  compound  words;  inferring  meaning. 
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Nouns 


A 

Nouns  are  the  names  of  things. 

Examples:  camera,  telephone,  lemon 

Write  the  names  of 

two  sour  things _ 

two  sweet  things _ _ 

two  sweet-scented  things _ 

Nouns  are  also  the  names  of  living  creatures. 

Examples:  ant,  whale 

Write  the  names  of  six  performing  creatures  you  might  see  in  a  circus. 


B 

Proper  nouns  are  the  particular  names  of  people,  places,  and  things. 

Proper  nouns  start  with  a  capital  letter. 

Examples:  Professor  Biodelve,  Mediamite,  Charlotte,  Disneyland,  Spot,  Buick, 

Lake  Ontario,  the  Daily  News 

1.  Write  the  names  of 

a  famous  person _ 

someone’s  pet  rattlesnake _ _ 

a  horse  that  runs  like  the  wind _ 

a  Canadian  newspaper _ 

2.  Think  up  brand  names  for  these  imaginary  products: 

(rock-hard  dog  biscuits)  (This  car  has  foldaway  blades,  wings  and  tail.) 
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c 

Sometimes  an  extra  bit  of  information  is  tucked  in  after  the  proper  noun.  Use  commas 
before  and  after  the  tucked-in  words. 

Example:  Professor  Biodelve,  the  famous  scientist,  is  in  town. 

Add  commas  where  needed  in  these  sentences: 

1.  Toe-Sen  the  foot  product  comes  in  three  sizes. 

2.  Snap  Gordon  the  roving  photographer  takes  zillions  of  pictures. 

3.  Professor  Biodelve  author  of  many  best  sellers  is  at  work  on  a  new  book. 

4.  Smifkin  Fussbudget  editor  of  Media  Magazine  has  accepted  Tom’s  story. 

5.  Nods  and  Nudges  by  R.  E.  Seeven  is  a  dictionary  of  body-talk. 

D 

Nouns  often  come  after  words  such  as  a,  an,  the,  this,  that,  those,  these,  both,  some,  my, 
your,  our,  his,  her,  their. 

Underline  the  nouns  in  these  nonsense  sentences,  and  circle  the  little  words  that  come 
before  them. 


Examples:  ©dictionary; 


1 .  A  snoo  blew  a  ploo  on  the  floo. 

2.  Some  blampers  dippled  my  bottle  in  the  tupple. 

3.  Twink,  the  kink  who  hinked  at  your  fink,  binked  our  quink. 

4.  My  grikkle  is  purpling  your  hikkle. 

E 

Most  nouns  can  be  singular  (one  only)  or  plural  (two  or  more).  Most  plural  nouns  add  s  or 
es  to  the  singular  form.  Write  the  plural  form  of: 

camera _ smile _ box _ 

There  are  also  irregular  plural  forms.  For  instance,  nouns  ending  in  f  and  fe  may  form  the 
plural  like  this:  calf  —  calves,  wife  —  wives.  Write  the  plural  of: 

knife _  half _  life _ 

thief _  loaf _  shelf _ 

But  some  f  or  fe  words  simply  add  s.  Write  the  plural  of: 

chief _  reef _  oaf _ 

Others  may  be  pluralized  either  way.  Write  two  plural  forms  for  each  of  these  words: 

scarf _  hoof _ 

To  accompany  pages  7-18,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Nouns  as  names  of  things,  creatures;  proper  nouns;  noun  markers;  commas  for  appositional  phrases;  singular  and  plural 


forms. 
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Adjectives 


Adjectives  are  describing  words.  They  add  meaning  to  nouns.  Which  of  these  adjectives 
would  you  use  to  describe  the  people  pictured  below? 


afraid 

victorious 

successful 

brokenhearted 

jittery 

sorrowful 

jubilant 

angry 


terrified 

sad 

threatening 

joyful 

scowling 

dejected 

furious 

panic-stricken 


dead-beat 

miserable 

scared 

petrified 

enraged 

fatigued 

tired 


triumphant 

exhausted 

irate 

footsore 

mournful 

exultant 

weary 


The  winner  is 


The  man  is 


The  hiker  is 
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Think  up  some  adjectives  to  describe  this  picture. 


Look  over  all  these  adjectives.  Can  you  arrange  them  in  a  chant  or  poem  with  the  title 
“Feelings”? 


To  accompany  pages  7-18,  Mediamind. 
Skills:  Adjectives;  vocabulary  development. 
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Punctuating  Lists  of  Adjectives 


A 

Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  two  or  more  adjectives  before  a  noun.  Use  commas  to 
separate  them,  but  no  comma  before  the  noun. 

Example:  Toe-Sen  gives  me  sensitive,  intelligent  toes. 

Use  commas  to  separate  adjectives  in  these  sentences. 

1.  Give  me  cool  delicious  chocolate  ice  cream  every  time! 

2.  Eric  wants  hot  savoury  appetizing  pizza. 

3.  Sally  prefers  sweet  tangy  juicy  oranges. 

4.  Marcia  likes  slurpy  steaming  hearty  soup. 

5.  Bill  enjoys  crisp  crunchy  apples. 

6.  All  these  kids  have  large  healthy  appetites. 


B 

Sometimes  a  list  of  adjectives  follows  the  noun.  The  adjectives  may  be  linked  to  the  noun 
by  such  verbs  as 

is  looks  will  be 

are  appears  won’t  be 

was  seems  can  be 

were  becomes  would  be 

If  there  are  only  two  adjectives  in  the  list,  they  are  usually  separated  by  and,  and  no 
comma  is  needed. 

Example:  Professor  Biodelve  is  famous  and  eccentric. 

You  may  wish  to  place  a  comma  before  and  when  the  list  is  of  adjectives  longer  than  two. 
If  you  do,  be  consistent. 

Example:  His  laboratory  is  large,  modern,  and  well-equipped. 

Use  commas  where  needed  to  separate  adjectives  in  these  sentences: 

1 .  The  Mediamite  seems  fascinating  and  puzzling  to  Professor  Biodelve. 

2.  The  sounds  Mediamite  makes  can  be  loud  shrill  and  high-pitched. 

3.  The  reporter  who  interviewed  the  professor  thought  he  looked  odd  absent-minded  and  kooky. 

4.  He  hoped  his  interview  with  the  professor  would  be  exclusive  informative  popular  and  profitable. 

5.  The  editor  of  his  magazine  was  cranky  and  irritable. 

6.  He  thought  the  interview  was  preposterous  outrageous  and  stupid,  but  the  readers  loved  it. 


To  accompany  pages  7-18,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Supplying  appropriate  adjectives  to  modify  nouns;  punctuating  adjectives  in  series  before  a  noun,  or  after  linking  verbs. 
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Punctuation  in  Sentences 


Sentences  start  with  a  capital  letter  and  usually  end  with  a  period  [TJ  . 

Example:  Professor  Biodelve  is  a  most  unusual  scientist. 

A  sentence  that  asks  a  question  ends  with  a  question  mark  [?]  . 

Example:  Have  you  met  my  friend,  Professor  Biodelve? 

A  sentence  that  shows  strong  feelings  of  excitement  ends  with  an  exclamation  mark  [T]  . 

Example:  Three  cheers  for  Professor  Biodelve! 

Here  is  part  of  a  story  about  Professor  Biodelve.  It  needs  periods,  question  marks,  or 
exclamation  marks.  First  read  it  aloud.  Your  voice  will  help  you  tell  which  to  use.  Where  a 
letter  should  be  a  capital,  cross  it  out  and  print  the  capital  above  it. 

Professor  Biodelve  was  busy  in  his  hideaway  laboratory  he  was  very  proud  of  the  laboratory, 
which  he  had  built  inside  an  extinct  volcano  would  you  expect  to  find  a  laboratory  in  a 
volcano  I  am  absolutely  positive  you  would  NOT  neither  would  Professor  Biodelve  there  was  a 
winding  road  leading  up  the  volcano  about  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top,  there  was  a  secret 
door  it  looked  like  rock,  but  was  really  made  of  steel  painted  to  resemble  rock  it  only  opened  if 
you  said  the  code  word,  very  loudly  the  code  word  was  OPEN  SESAME  where  do  you  think 
Professor  Biodelve  got  that  idea  inside  the  door,  there  was  a  brilliantly  lit  corridor  leading  down 
into  a  huge  room  the  room  was  packed  with  scientific  instruments  in  the  centre  of  the  room 
stood  a  specially  made  television  set  that  could  monitor  any  program  anywhere  in  the  solar 
system  the  professor  had  just  picked  up  a  new  program  from  one  of  the  moons  of  Saturn  a 
Saturnian  space  team  was  climbing  a  winding  mountain  road  the  professor  thought  the  scene 
looked  very  familiar  suddenly  there  was  a  loud  knock  at  the  secret  door  of  his  laboratory 
“That  will  be  my  laundry,”  said  the  professor  when  he  opened  the  door,  what  do  you  think 
he  saw 

Can  you  finish  this  story? 


To  accompany  pages  7-18,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  End  stops  for  sentences:  period,  question  mark,  exclamation  mark;  capitalization. 
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Putting  Talk  on  Paper 


A 

In  comic  strips,  the  words  characters  say  are  put  in  speech  balloons. 


Watson,  this  could  be  the  major 
scientific  setback  of  the  century. 


In  stories  or  news  reports,  speech  balloons  are  replaced  by  quotation  marks  |“  ”|. 

The  tail  of  the  balloon  is  replaced  by  the  word  said,  or  by  any  other  word  doing  the  same 
job  as  said  (for  example,  yelled  or  asked). 


“Watson,  this  could  be  the  major  scientific  setback  of  the  century,”  said  the  professor. 


In  story  form,  the  comic  strip  picture  is  replaced  by  description.  Sometimes  the 
description  separates  the  speech,  breaking  it  into  two  or  more  parts.  Underline  the 
professor’s  speech.  See  how  it  has  been  separated  by  description — broken  into  two  parts. 

“Watson,  this  could  be  the  major  scientific  setback  of  the  century,”  said  Professor  Biodelve, 
staring  into  the  empty  Mediamite  cage.  “That  little  creature  had  the  most  amazing 
message-sending  and  message-receiving  equipment  I’ve  ever  come  across.” 

1.  Use  either  [T|  or  |T]  or  |T]  inside  the  second  quotation  mark  before  a  said  word. 

,”  said  Professor  Biodelve. 

?”  asked  Professor  Biodelve. 

!”  exclaimed  Professor  Biodelve. 

2.  When  there  is  no  said  word,  and  the  speech  ends  the  sentence,  use  either  |~T~| or [T]  or  |~!~|. 

j  ? 

?” 

!” 

3.  Each  sentence  in  a  speech  starts  with  a  capital  letter. 

4.  As  speakers  take  turns  saying  something,  each  new  speech  starts  on  a  new  line. 

5.  Each  new  speech  is  indented.  To  indent  means  to  start  in  from  the  margin  several  spaces. 

6.  The  second  part  of  a  separated  speech  doesn’t  start  on  a  new  line. 
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B 

Read  this  conversation  between  Professor  Biodelve  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Watson. 

“Get  hold  of  yourself,  Professor!”  urged  Mr.  Watson.  “When  did  you  first  discover  that 
Mediamite  was  missing?” 

“I  was  talking  with  that  interviewer  from  Media  Magazine  when  I  noticed  the  cage  was  empty,” 
the  professor  replied.  “I  assumed  you  had  taken  Mediamite  to  be  photographed.” 

“But  I  didn’t,  Professor,”  said  Watson.  “That’s  what  I  came  to  tell  you.  While  you  were  being 
interviewed,  your  wife  called,”  he  went  on  excitedly,  “with  an  urgent  request.  I  didn’t  want  to 
disturb  you,  so  I  took  care  of  it  myself.  I  drove  her  to  the  .  .  .” 

“Not  now,  Watson!”  interrupted  Biodelve.  “Can’t  you  see  I’m  upset?” 

1.  Underline  all  the  separated  speeches.  How  many  did  you  find? _ 

2.  Show  indented  speeches  with  arrows. 

3.  Put  a  circle  around  the  first  capital  letter  in  each  sentence  of  every  speech. 

How  many  did  you  find? _ 

4.  Why  doesn’t  with  on  the  sixth  line  begin  with  a  capital  letter? 


Here  is  the  rest  of  Watson’s  conversation  with  the  professor.  Put  in  the  punctuationl  “  ”  1 
□  □  0  Has  needed  to  show  speech.  Underline  an  example  of  separated  speech. 

What’s  to  become  of  all  my  research  now  that  Mediamite  has  vanished  asked  Biodelve. 

But,  Professor  Watson  sputtered,  can’t  you  forget  about  Mediamite  for  a  moment 

Your  wife  is  at  the  hospital  She’s  going  to  have  a  .  .  . 

Forget  Mediamite  Are  you  mad,  Watson  barked  the  professor.  I  spend  two  years  of 

precious  research  on  the  most  important  project  of  my  scientific  career  and  you  .  .  . 

But,  Professor,  .  .  . 

And  you  ask  me  to  forget  Watson,  you’re  fired 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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Professor  Biodelve  insisted  Watson,  please  listen  to  what  I  am  telling  you 
Your  wife  is  at  the  hospital  Any  minute  now  you  should  be  hearing  the  news  .  .  . 

And  now  it’s  all  over  the  professor  wailed.  Mediamite  has  disappeared  and  I’ll  never  be 
fortunate  enough  to  find  another  such  creature  Just  then,  the  telephone  rang  and  Watson 
scrambled  to  answer  it.  He  listened  for  a  moment,  smiling. 

Professor  Biodelve,  it’s  for  you  he  announced.  Your  wife  has  some  wonderful  news  for  you 

There  are  many  words  in  the  said  family. 

List  all  you  can  find  in  the  conversation  between  the  professor  and  Watson. 


Write  the  conversation  you  think  the  professor  had  with  Mrs.  Biodelve. 
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D 

Sometimes  the  said  word  comes  before  the  speech. 

After  the  said  word,  put  a  comma,  then  the  first  quotation  mark. 


Examples:  Watson  said,  “Congratulations,  Professor!  Isn’t  it  exciting?” 

Biodelve  replied,  “It  certainly  is,  Watson.  I  have  only  one  question.” 


Complete  these  sentences  with  speech,  using  the  proper  punctuation. 

1 .  Professor  Biodelve  simply  could  not  remember  ever  having  seen  one,  so  he  asked 


2.  Knowing  Mrs.  Biodelve  would  be  happy  to  see  the  professor,  Watson  said 


3.  When  the  nurse  led  Professor  Biodelve  to  the  nursery  window,  he  remarked 


4.  The  professor  rushed  excitedly  into  his  wife’s  hospital  room  and  exclaimed 


5.  Mrs.  Biodelve  did  not  understand.  Taking  a  deep  breath,  she  replied 


6.  With  his  eyes  twinkling,  as  they  always  did  when  he  had  a  brilliant  idea,  Professor  Biodelve 
shouted _ 


To  accompany  pages  7-18  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuating  direct  speech;  indenting;  the  said  family. 
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Verbs 


A 

Action  verbs  are  words  such  as  mime,  move,  walk,  climb,  perform,  said,  laughed. 

Action  verbs  tell  what  someone  or  something  is  doing.  That  person  or  thing  is  called  the 
subject  of  the  verb. 

In  these  examples,  an  arrow  links  subject  and  verb.  The  verb  is  underlined. 

Examples:  Moocho  performs  on  the  stage  as  a  mime.  First  he  trained  for  many  years. 

Underline  all  the  verbs  in  these  sentences. 

Draw  an  arrow  from  the  subject  to  the  verb.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

1 .  At  eighteen,  Bob^SmitFi  flew  to  Paris. 

2.  In  Paris,  he  trained  as  a  mime. 

3.  He  trained  his  hands,  arms,  legs — in  fact  his  whole  body. 

4.  He  concentrated  on  his  face  most  of  all. 

5.  After  years  of  hard  work,  his  teacher  said,  “Bravo,  Moocho!” 

6.  Everyone  called  him  Moocho  after  that. 

7.  One  day,  Moocho  said  au  revoir  to  all  his  friends  in  Paris. 

8.  Then  Moocho  boarded  a  plane  for  Canada. 

9.  He  mimed  in  many  places  across  Canada. 

10.  Everyone  loved  him. 

11.  The  kids  loved  him  best  of  all. 

B 

Non-Action  Verbs 

A  few  verbs  are  non-action  verbs.  The  main  one  is  be.  Its  forms  are  am,  are,  is,  was,  were. 
being,  been.  Other  non-action  verbs  are  feel,  seem,  look,  become. 

These  verbs  are  often  combined  with  other  non-action  verbs:  have,  has,  had,  can,  could, 
may,  might,  shall,  should,  will,  would. 

In  turn,  these  can  be  combined  with  not  (for  example:  have  not  or  haven’t). 

Examples:  Sara  is  a  tall  girl. 

Harry  won’t  be  eleven  until  May. 
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Non-action  verbs  have  subjects  too. 

Underline  the  non-action  verbs  in  these  sentences.  Draw  an  arrow  from  each  non-action 
verb  to  its  subject.  (Ignore  the  action  verbs  in  this  exercise,  for  example  said.) 

1.  “Moocho  is  a  fabulous  mime,”  said  Terry. 

2.  ‘‘Moocho  is  the  best  mime  in  Canada,”  said  Terry’s  mother. 

3.  “I  will  be  a  mime  when  I  am  old  enough,”  said  Terry. 

4.  “You  will  look  great  as  a  mime,”  said  his  pal,  Joe. 

5.  “You  won’t  be  a  mime!”  said  Terry’s  mother,  teasingly. 

6.  “I  will,”  replied  Terry. 

7.  “You  can’t  be  silent!”  laughed  his  mother. 

8.  “I  may  be  a  talker  now,”  Terry  admitted  with  a  smile,  “but  I  won’t  be  a  talker  on  the  stage!” 

9.  “Your  body  will  be  the  talker.”  said  Joe. 

C 

Combining  Action  Verbs  and  Non-Action  Verbs 
Action  verbs  sometimes  combine  with  non-action  verbs. 

Examples:  Moocho  will  flv  to  Vancouver  tomorrow. 

Moocho  has  been  signing  autographs  for  half  an  hour. 

Moocho  has  agreed  to  perform  in  Corner  Brook. 

Make  up  more  sentences  about  Moocho,  combining  action  verbs  and  non-action  verbs. 
See  how  many  different  combinations  you  can  think  of. 
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D 

Verb  Tense 

Verbs  tell  about  time:  «time  past  (past  tense) 

•  time  present  (present  tense) 

•  time  future  (future  tense) 


Examples:  Past  tense:  Moocho  trained  in  Paris  for  five  years. 

Present  tense:  Moocho  lives  in  Canada  now. 

Future  tense:  Moocho  will  perform  in  London  next  month. 

Using  the  oast  tense 

Write  four  sentences  telling  some  of  the  things  you  did  yesterday. 
1 _ 

2 _ 

3  _ 

4  _ 


Using  the  present  tense 

Write  four  sentences  telling  about  things  going  on  around  you  in  class  right  now. 

1  _ : _ 

2  _ 

3  _ : _ 

4  _ 


Using  the  future  tense 

Moocho  visits  a  fortuneteller,  who  tells  him  about  his  future.  Write  down  all  the  things  you 
can  imagine  she  tells  him. 

The  first  sentence  is  done  for  you. 

You  wil  1  soon  make  a  flight  overseas. 
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E 

Verb  Families 

Sort  these  verbs  into  families.  The  pictures  will  give  you  some  clues.  So  will  your 
dictionary. 


walk 

chortle 

gaze 

pant 

laugh 

bark 

howl 

march 

chuckle 

peep 

spy 

snigger 

look 

stroll 

whine 

guffaw 

snarl 

stare 

peer 

whimper 

stride 

stagger 

toddle 

giggle 

To  accompany  pages  19-24,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Verbs  —  action,  non-action;  subjects  of  verbs;  auxiliaries;  tense;  vocabulary. 
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Captions  and  Dialogue 


In  silent  movies,  captions  help  the  story  along. 


Captions  could  introduce  a  movie: 


In  the  reign  of  Good 
Queen  Bess,  England 
feared  a  cruel  foe  — 
mighty  Spain. 


Captions  change  the  scene: 


Meanwhile,  in  a 
fishing  village 
not  far  away, . . . 


Captions  tell  what  characters  are 
saying  to  each  other  —  at  least  in 
key  moments  in  the  dialogue: 


“Why  are  you  late  for 
school,  Marietta?” 


Write  dialogue  captions  to  follow  each  of  these  four  scenes.  Enclose  each  speech  in 
quotation  marks. 
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Write  a  caption  to  introduce  a 
silent  movie  about  Tarzan,  or  a 
gladiator  who  defied  Ancient 
Rome,  or  an  expedition  to 
Venus,  or  a  story  of  your  own 
choice. 


Write  a  scene-changing  caption  for  this  sequence: 


Could  you  expand  any  of  the  above  movie  scenes  into  a  story  or  play? 


To  accompany  pages  25-32,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Writing  captions  as  summary  statements;  inferring  meaning;  direct  speech;  punctuation  of  direct  speech. 
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Punctuating  Lists  of  Nouns  with  Commas 


A 

Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  a  list  of  more  than  two  nouns.  Separate  the  nouns  by 
means  of  commas.  The  word  and  often  separates  the  last  two  nouns.  You  may  use  ,  and  or 
just  and,  but  stay  with  your  choice  from  then  on. 

Examples:  To  make  a  movie,  you  need  a  camera,  film,  lights,  actors  and  patience. 

To  make  a  movie,  you  need  a  camera,  film,  lights,  actors,  and  patience. 

Sometimes  the  noun  may  be  part  of  a  phrase  (a  group  of  words). 

Example:  To  make  a  movie,  you  need  a  super-8  camera,  film,  bright  lights,  talented  actors,  and 
much  patience. 

Complete  these  sentences  by  adding  commas: 

1.  My  favourite  silent  movie  stars  are  Charlie  Chaplin  Ben  Turpin  Gloria  Swanson  Buster  Keaton 
Tom  Mix  Hoot  Gibson  and  Mary  Pickford. 

2.  Before  sound  came  to  the  movies,  actors  used  expressive  gestures  flashing  eyes  and  elaborate 
costume  to  compensate  for  lack  of  dialogue. 

3.  California  attracted  early  movie  makers  because  it  offered  a  reliable  climate  brilliant  sunshine  lots 
of  cheap  land  and  beautiful  settings  for  outdoor  movies. 

4.  In  the  days  of  silent  movies,  actresses  went  in  for  shadowy  eyes  plucked  eyebrows  rosebud 
mouths  and  waved  hair. 

5.  In  the  early  days  of  the  talkies,  singers  became  popular  —  opera  stars  like  Grace  Moore  musical 
comedy  stars  like  Dick  Powell  vaudevillians  like  Al  Jolson  and  crooners  like  Bing  Crosby. 

6.  Today’s  movies  use  sensitive  microphones  indoor  studios  and  very  powerful  lights. 

B 

Complete  these  sentences  with  lists  of  nouns  or  noun  phrases. 

1.  Any  list  of  great  movie  stars  would  have  to  include  _  _  _ 


2.  Movie  makers  produce  all  kinds  of  movies  —  for  instance,  adventure  movies, 


To  accompany  pages  25-32,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuating  nouns  and  noun  phrases  in  series. 
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/ 

Punctuating  Lists  of  Verbs  with  Commas 


A 

Sometimes  a  sentence  contains  a  list  of  verbs.  The  verbs  are  separated  by  commas.  When 
and  is  used  before  the  last  verb,  use  ,  and  or  just  and,  but  be  consistent. 


Examples:  Fido  barked,  whined  and  howled. 

Fido,  barked,  whined,  and  howled. 


Punctuate  these  sentences  with  commas: 

1.  When  Pusskin  saw  the  huge  dog  she  spat  scratched  and  bristled  all  over. 

2.  Weekes,  the  monkey,  bit  pulled  poked  and  scratched  to  make  a  hole  in  his  cage. 

3.  In  their  tiny  cage,  the  mice  ate  slept  played  and  nested  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

4.  When  she  saw  me,  Polly  danced  screamed  and  fluttered  in  a  complicated  greeting. 


B 

Sometimes  the  verb  is  part  of  a  word  group. 


Example:  As  we  approached,  the  lion  got  to  his  feet,  shook  his  mane,  and  roared  defiantly. 


Punctuate  these  sentences  with  commas.  Notice  that  then  may  join  or  replace  and. 

1.  The  tired  puppies  climbed  on  the  sofa  turned  round  several  times  in  a  sleepy  way  and  then  curled 
up  together  in  a  puppy-pile. 

2.  Sam,  the  Siamese,  hated  strangers  spat  at  them  and  bit  them  if  he  could. 

3.  Barney,  however,  would  sit  in  any  stranger’s  lap  gaze  into  his  eyes  for  a  moment  then  start  to 
purr. 

4.  The  wounded  bull  pawed  the  earth  looked  around  the  ring  angrily  saw  the  matador  put  his  head 
down  and  charged. 

(Who  put  his  head  down — the  matador  or  the  bull?  A  comma  makes  the  difference.) 


To  accompany  pages  33-39,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuating  verbs  and  clauses  in  series. 
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Review:  Punctuation,  Titles,  Capitals 


In  this  exercise  you  are  reviewing 

•  periods  to  end  a  sentence 

•  commas  used  in  these  patterns: 

Bunch,  my  dog,  is  a  terrific  messenger. 

My  Dog,  My  Friend,  by  Susan  Lang 

Bunch  was  a  small,  sprightly,  mischievous  puppy. 

•  capital  letters  to  start  a  sentence 

•  capital  letters  for  titles  and  proper  nouns 

•  underlining  for  book  titles 

•  punctuation  of  speech 

To  hear  where  the  sentences  end,  read  the  passage  aloud  and  listen  to  your  voice.  Then 
make  the  necessary  alterations. 

marian  lay  very  still  and  tried  not  to  open  her  eyes  it  was  a  lazy  warm  spring  Saturday  and 
she  wanted  to  remain  in  bed  for  as  long  as  possible,  even  though  today  was  a  very  important 
day  she  had  been  up  very  late  last  night  reading  sounder  by  william  h.  armstrong  marian,  who 
loved  reading,  especially  liked  stories  about  dogs  ever  since  reading  lassie  come  home  her 
favourite  book  she  had  dreamed  of  someday  writing  a  book  herself  about  her  extraordinary 
dog  Bunch  and  now  the  book  was  written 

marian  tried  to  imagine  her  book  on  the  library  shelves  she  could  almost  see  it — my 
friend  bunch  by  marian  robinson  then  she  imagined  herself  autographing  copies  of  her  book 
at  mr.  wendle’s  bookstore,  while  hundreds  of  people  waited  in  line 
the  smell  of  pancakes  and  the  sound  of  the  kettle  whistling  interrupted  her  fantasy  she  heard 
her  mother  say  all  right  bunch  go  and  wake  up  the  best-selling  author 
marian  heard  the  familiar  clickety-click  approaching  down  the  hall  she  pretended  to  be 
asleep  bunch  her  dog  stopped  snuffled  scratched  pushed  open  the  bedroom  door  and 
padded  softly  over  the  carpet  to  marian's  bedside  he  stood  up,  resting  his  two  front  paws  on  the 
bed 
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bunch  tugged  gently  at  the  covers  waited  whined  softly  waited  some  more  tugged 


again  and  barked 

marian  opened  one  eye  bunch  wagged  his  tail  excitedly  barked  again  ran  to  the  door  ran 

back  and  jumped  up  onto  the  bed 

all  right  bunch  marian  laughed  I  get  the  message 

What  series  of  movements  might  Bunch  use  to  convey  the  following  messages?  Write 
your  answers  in  sentence  form. 

I’m  hungry!  _ .._ - — 


It’s  time  for  my  walk. 


Where  is  Marian?  She  should  have  been  home  hours  ago. 


Quick,  somebody!  Let  me  out!  That  pesky  cat  is  in  our  yard  again. 


To  accompany  pages  33-37,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuation:  periods  to  end  sentences;  commas  for  appositional  phrases,  lists  of  adjectives,  and  title/author;  direct  speech; 
capitals  for  titles,  proper  nouns;  titles. 
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More  Talk  on  Paper 


A 

Once  awakened  by  Bunch,  Marian  went  into  the  kitchen,  where  her  mother  was  preparing 
breakfast.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  Marian’s  conversation  with  her  mother.  It  needs 
punctuation  marks. 

Well,  good  morning,  Lazybones  Marian’s  mother  teased  I  see  Bunch 
accomplished  his  mission  Good  boy,  Bunch  said  Mrs.  Robinson,  rewarding  Bunch  with  an 
affectionate  pat  on  the  head  Marian  yawned  a  delicious  yawn  and  stretched  a  delicious  stretch 
Good  morning,  Mom  she  replied,  with  a  smile  Bunch  was  so  eager  to  wake  me  this 
morning  she  added  I  think  he  knows  today’s  the  day  I’m  taking  my  manuscript  to  Mr. 
McWhirtle!  Mr.  McWhirtle  a  good  friend  of  Marian’s  was  a  retired  publisher  who  lived  down 

the  street 

B 

Complete  the  story  as  a  play.  Part  of  the  play  has  been  done  for  you.  Parts  of  the  story 
have  been  turned  into  stage  directions. 

CAST  OF  CHARACTERS 
(in  order  of  appearance) 

Mrs.  Robinson 
Marian,  her  daughter 
Bunch,  Marian’s  dog 
Mr.  McWhirtle 

Scene  1 :  The  Robinsons’  kitchen.  Mrs.  Robinson  is  cooking  pancakes  for  breakfast.  Marian 
enters  sleepily.  Bunch  is  with  her. 

Mrs.  Robinson:  Well,  good  morning,  Lazybones!  I  see  Bunch  accomplished  his  mission.  (Pats 

Bunch  on  the  head)  Good  boy,  Bunch. 

Marian:  (Yawns  and  stretches)  Good  morning,  Mom.  Bunch  was  so  eager  to  wake  me 

this  morning.  I  think  he  knows  today’s  the  day  I’m  taking  my  manuscript  to  Mr. 
McWhirtle! 
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To  accompany  pages  38-41 ,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuating  direct  speech;  writing  in  play  form;  completing  a  partly  written  play. 


What  Language?  For  Whom? 


A 

People  use  language  differently,  depending  on  the  situation  and  the  audience.  If  your 
friend  asks  you  if  you  are  going  to  the  dance,  you  might  answer,  “No  way!”  If  your  teacher 
asks  you  the  same  question,  you  might  answer  in  quite  a  different  way:  “No,  I  don’t  think 
so,”  or  simply,  “No,  I’m  not.” 

The  same  event  will  sometimes  be  described  very  differently  by  the  same  person, 
depending  on  whom  he  or  she  is  talking  to  and  where  the  conversation  takes  place. 

This  is  how  Billy  described  an  accident  he  witnessed  to  his  friend  George: 

“Wow,  man!  You  should’ve  seen  it!  It  was  a  wipe-out!  This  man  came  peelin’ 

’round  the  corner  on  his  machine  like  a  streak  o’  lightnin’,  and  ran  smack  into  this  guy’s 
vending  cart.  What  a  mess!  He  creamed  the  guy’s  cart  —  vegetables  smeared  all  over 
the  road,  cars  honkin’  like  crazy,  his  machine  smokin’  like  a  chimney,  and  people  tearin’ 
in  and  out  of  the  whole  mess  to  see  if  anyone  got  massacred.  Nobody  got  hurt,  but  the 
guy  with  the  cart  was  rip-snortin’  mad.  The  man  was  steamin’  too.” 


Later,  when  Billy  was  asked  to  relate  the  accident  to  an  investigating  policeman,  he  used  a 
different  kind  of  language  which  seemed  more  appropriate  than  the  language  he  used  with 
George. 

Billy’s  statement  to  the  policeman  is  started  below.  Can  you  complete  it,  using  appropriate 
language? 

“Well,  you  see.  Officer,  a  gentleman  rounded  the  corner  at  quite  a  speed  on  his 
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Here  are  some  spoken  statements.  Who  might  say  them,  and  to  whom?  Fill  in  the  third 
column  with  F  (Formal  speech),  I  (Informal  speech)  or  T  (Technical  speech). 


Speech 

Who  might  say  this? 

To  whom? 

F,  1  or  T 

Get  out! 

Please  leave. 

Bob  has  fainting  spells. 

Bob  is  hypoglycemic. 

She’s  loaded. 

Mrs.  Smith  is  wealthy. 

Sue’s  busted  her  arm. 

Sue  has  broken  her  arm. 

It’s  a  hairline  fracture  of  the  ulna. 

Baloney! 

Objection  overruled. 

Outasight! 

Remarkable! 

My  typewriter  is  broken. 

It  needs  a  new  platen  and 
ribbon-feed. 

Your  car  is  a  heap. 

Your  car  is  getting  old. 

It  needs  a  tune  and  lube. 

He’s  looking  for  clues. 

He's  checking  for  prints. 

To  accompany  pages  42-49,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Appropriate  levels  of  language,  according  to  audience  and  situation. 
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Baby  Talk 


Children  start  to  use  one-,  two-,  and  three-word  statements  at  about  eighteen  months  to 

two  years. 

Example:  Elly  spoon. 

Parents  often  know  (or  can  guess)  the  meaning  of  these  “telegrams”  by  the  situation  in 
which  they  are  said.  They  can  sometimes  be  heard  to  expand  the  statements  into  complete 
statements.  It  is  thought  that  children  learn  from  these  expansions. 

Examples:  This  is  Elly’s  spoon. 

Elly  can  use  her  spoon  by  herself. 

Expand  these  infant  statements  into  more  complete  sentences. 
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Can  you  give  two  expansions  for  each  of  these  infant  statements? 

All  gone  Daddy.  1. 

2. 

Mommie  car.  1 _ 

2 _ _ 

Elly  eat.  1 - 

2 _ 


To  accompany  pages  42-49,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Expansion  of  two-word  sentences;  inferring  meaning. 
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Expanding  Sentences 


Here  are  some  simple  sentences.  (A  simple  sentence  contains  one  subject  and  one  verb.)  By 
asking  Who?  Why?  When?  Where?  How?,  they  can  be  expanded  into  longer  sentences  giving 
more  information. 


Example:  Morris  had  a  party. 

(a)  Yesterday,  Morris  turned  eleven  and  had  a  party. 

(b)  Morris,  who  turned  eleven  yesterday,  had  a  birthday  party 
for  twenty  guests  on  his  back  lawn. 


Expand  these  simple  sentences,  each  time  giving  more  information. 


1 .  Lola  has  a  kitten, 
(a) 


(b) 


2.  Eddie  won  the  race, 
(a) _ 


(b) 


3.  Ivan  built  an  airplane. 

(a)  _ 

(b) 
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4.  A  robin  built  a  nest 


(a) 


(b) 


5.  Mandy  was  angry, 
(a)  - 


(b) 


6.  Fang  won  first  prize, 
(a) - — 


(b) 


7.  A  U.F.O.  landed, 
(a) - 


(b) 


To  accompany  pages  42-49,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Expansion  of  simple  sentences;  inferring  meaning 
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Adverbs 


Adverbs  are  words  such  as  yesterday,  now,  here,  upstairs,  furiously.  They  go  with  verbs, 
and  help  to  give  them  more  meaning.  Some  are  adverbs  of  Time.  They  tell  “when”  about 

the  verb. 

Example:  Ellen  arrived  at  the  theatre  early. 

Adverbs  of  Place  tell  “where”. 

Example:  Outside  the  theatre,  crowds  had  gathered. 

Adverbs  of  Manner  tell  “how”. 

Examples:  Ellen  rehearsed  hard  and  well. 

Most  adverbs  of  manner  end  in  -ly  (triumphantly,  cheerfully). 

Here  are  some  lists  of  adverbs.  Use  some  of  them  to  complete  the  sentences  below. 

Adverbs  of  Time  Adverbs  of  Place  Adverbs  of  Manner 


tomorrow 

late 

inside 

downstairs 

well 

hard 

today 

now 

outside 

nearby 

nervously 

courageously 

tonight 

then 

here 

outdoors 

eagerly 

silently 

early 

afterwards 

there 

indoors 

cheerfully 

softly 

never 

sometimes 

everywhere 

overhead 

carefully 

bravely 

before 

later 

upstairs 

below 

loudly 

briskly 

The  day  of  the  auditions  began _ _ _ _ _ _  .  Ellen  awoke 

,  ate  breakfast _ . _ ,  and  set  off  for  the  theatre. 

She  did  not  want  to  arrive _ _ _ .  - - the  theatre,  there 

was  no  one  to  be  seen,  but  _  there  was  movement  everywhere.  Stage 

hands  ran  |j _ = , _ ,  and _ — __ 

The  stage  door  man  greeted  her  _ .  “Good  luck,  young  lady!” 

_  _  ,  another  young  actor  was  studying  his  lines,  and  muttering 

to  himself.  Ellen  took  out  her  script  and  went  over  it 

.  Then  she  tiptoed _ T _ into  the  wings  to  wait  her 

turn. _ she  was  unknown,  but  if  she  got  the  part  she  might  one  day  be 

famous.  • _ _ her  name  was  called  and  she  walked _  _ 

to  centre  stage.  From  the  darkness  a  voice  called  out _ . 

Can  you  finish  this  story? 


To  accompany  48-51,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Adverbs  of  time,  place,  manner;  inferring  meaning. 
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More  Uses  for  Commas 


A 

Commas  are  used  to  mark  off  the  name  of  someone  being  addressed  (spoken  to). 

Examples:  Billy,  what’s  wrong  with  your  bike? 

Nothing,  Marie. 

But  look,  Billy,  at  the  back  wheel. 

In  each  of  the  following  pairs  of  sentences,  someone  is  being  addressed,  and  someone  is 
being  spoken  about.  Put  an  A  beside  each  sentence  in  which  someone  is  being  addressed. 
It  may  help  to  read  the  sentences  aloud. 

1.  Can  you  see  Aunt  Mary?  3.  Look  at  that  man! 

Can  you  see,  Aunt  Mary?  A  Look  at  that,  man! 

2.  Have  you  told  Billy?  4.  Boys,  go  to  school. 

Have  you  told,  Billy?  Boys  go  to  school. 

B 

A  comma  is  used  after  single  words  that  act  as  sentence  starters:  yes,  no,  oh,  indeed, 
sure,  and  sometimes  well,  certainly,  and  congratulations. 

Example:  Certainly,  Mr.  Smith. 

Oh,  he  will  be  late. 

Supply  commas  after  introductory  words  in  these  sentences. 

1.  Yes  this  is  Billy’s  place. 

2.  No  you  can’t  —  he’s  at  the  hospital  with  his  Aunt  Mary. 

3.  Oh  I  didn’t  know  that. 

4.  Well  ring  the  hospital  and  tell  him  you’re  coming. 

5.  Sure  Mrs.  Jones. 

In  some  of  these  sentences,  sure,  well,  certainly,  no,  and  congratulations  may  need  a 
comma  after  them.  Supply  commas  where  needed.  It  may  help  to  read  the  sentences 
aloud. 

1 .  Congratulations  are  extended  to  the  Miles  for  Billy  Committee. 

2.  Certainly  not  —  they  made  a  silly  mistake. 

3.  Sure  Aunt  Mary,  but  they  meant  well;  and  they  did  well! 

4.  Well  you  may  be  right. 

5.  No  person  is  perfect  all  the  time. 

6.  No  you  can  say  that  again! 

7.  Congratulations  Aunt  Mary,  for  such  a  fine  bike  hospital. 
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c 

A  comma  is  used  to  mark  off  a  group  of  words  that  introduces  a  sentence. 

Examples:  After  his  spill,  Billy  took  his  bike  to  Aunt  Mary’s  bike  hospital. 

To  his  great  delight,  she  said  it  would  soon  be  fixed. 


Mark  off  the  introductory  word  group  in  each  of  these  sentences  with  a  comma. 

1.  One  day  last  spring  Billy  had  an  accident. 

2.  As  he  rode  along  on  his  bike  a  large  dog  jumped  out  at  him. 

3.  To  Billy’s  great  surprise  the  dog  jumped  ON  him! 

4.  To  Billy’s  horror  the  bike  crashed  into  a  low  stone  fence  and  damaged  a  wheel. 

5.  After  getting  his  breath  back  Billy  picked  up  the  bike  and  walked  to  his  Aunt  Mary’s  bike  hospital. 

6.  Fortunately  for  Billy  the  dog  decided  to  go  home  and  ambush  someone  else. 

7.  Back  at  home  some  of  Billy’s  friends  were  asking  for  him. 

8.  At  this  point  in  the  story  a  remarkable  rumour  began. 

9.  Because  no  one  listened  properly  the  rumour  grew  and  grew. 

10.  After  picking  up  only  one  or  two  key  words  each  listener  would  repeat  the  story,  adding  imaginary 
information  each  time. 

1 1.  After  two  or  three  hours  everyone  thought  Billy  was  lying  seriously  ill  in  hospital. 

12.  When  the  rumour-spreaders  found  out  the  truth  their  faces  were  red. 


D 

Here  is  a  review  of  the  uses  of  the  comma  you  have  just  studied.  Supply  commas  where 
needed  in  this  play-form  conversation. 

Aunt  Mary:  No  rumour  ever  spread  more  quickly  Billy! 

Billy:  No  Aunt  Mary  you’re  right.  (Turning  to  Joanie)  Congratulations  Sis  for  starting  it! 

Joanie:  Oh  Billy  I  only  said  you’d  gone  to  hospital. 

Aunt  Mary:  Well  Joanie  there  are  hospitals  and  hospitals! 

Billy:  Sure  what  about  your  doll’s  hospital  at  nursery  school  Joanie? 

Joanie:  When  I  get  to  school  on  Monday  I  can  tell  everyone  how  I  started  a  rumour! 

Aunt  Mary:  If  you  do  that  Joanie  this  hospital  will  not  be  open  next  time  your  three-wheeler  is 
sick. 

Joanie:  Billy  what  will  the  kids  do  with  all  the  money  they  raised  for  your  operation? 


To  accompany  pages  52-54,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuation  with  commas  to  mark  off  person  addressed;  initial  use  of  yes,  no  and  similar  sentence  starters;  introductory 
phrases  or  clauses. 
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Joining  Sentences 


Short  sentences  one  after  the  other  can  become  boring  to  read.  They  are  sometimes 
joined  together  by  conjunctions  (joining  words). 

Here  are  some  weli-known  conjunctions: 

and,  but,  who,  when,  where,  which,  that,  because,  if 

Turn  the  groups  of  short  sentences  into  one  sentence  by  inserting  the  conjunctions  in 
bold  type.  You  are  told  how  many  words  to  omit  (leave  out)  when  you  make  the  join. 
Sometimes  the  words  such  or  so  must  be  added.  The  first  two  sentences  are  done  for  you. 

You  may  need  to  use  a  comma  to  replace  a  period;  for  example,  where  a  sentence 
becomes  an  introductory  group  of  words  (see  page  36).  A  comma  is  usually  used  before 
but. 


1.  (a)  On  Saturday,  Frank  had  planned  to  collect  whoppers  and  tall  tales  for  school. 

(b)  He  went  to  the  zoo  instead,  but 

(c)  It  was  a  nice  day.  because  (add  such) 

On  Saturday ,  Frank  had  planned  to  collect  whoppers  and  tail  tales  for  school,  but  he  went  to  the  zoo 
instead  because  it  was  such  a  nice  day. _ _ 

2.  (a)  He  watched  the  animals. 

(b)  He  listened  carefully  to  what  people  said  to  each  other,  and  (omit  1  word) 

He  watched  the  animals  and  listened  carefully  to  what  people  said  to  each  other. _ 


3.  (a)  Some  of  the  whoppers  Frank  overheard  were  wild,  (add  so) 
(b)  He  wrote  them  down,  that 


4.  (a)  These  whoppers  are  written  on  the  next  two  pages. 

(b)  You  join  the  short  sentences  with  conjunctions,  and  if 

(c)  You  will  know  just  what  tall  tales  Frank  overheard. 
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5.  (a)  A  camel  has  two  humps  on  his  back. 

(b)  Here  he  stores  water  for  long,  hot  journeys  in  the  desert,  where  (omit  1  word) 

A 


6.  (a)  Never  insult  an  elephant. 

(b)  An  elephant  never  forgets,  because 

N 


7.  (a)  You  count  the  rings  on  a  raccoon’s  tail,  if 
(b)  You  can  tell  how  old  it  is. 

I 


8.  (a)  Monkeys  have  long  tails. 

(b)  By  their  tails  they  hang  from  trees. 

(c)  They  peel  bananas,  when 


M 


which  (omit  2  words) 


9.  (a)  Alligators  have  huge  jaws,  (add  such) 

(b)  They  sometimes  swallow  themselves  while  yawning,  that 

A 


10.  (a)  Lions  shake  their  manes. 

(b)  They  don’t  have  combs  to  get  rid  of  tangles,  because 

L 
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11.  (a)  An  ostrich  has  a  headache,  when 
(b)  He  buries  his  head  in  the  sand  to  sleep. 


W 


12.  (a)  Hippopotami  walk  in  a  very  clumsy  fashion, 
(b)  They  are  very  graceful  dancers,  but 

H 


13.  (a)  Octopi  can’t  kiss  as  well  as  people, 
(b)  They  can  hug  four  times  better,  but 

0 


14.  (a)  Polar  bears  get  covered  with  icicles,  (add  so) 
(b)  They  tinkle  and  chime  when  they  walk,  that 

P 


15.  (a)  Penguins  waddle  when  they  walk. 

(b)  Their  flippers  are  too  tight,  because 

P 


16.  (a)  Every  zoo  has  an  artist. 

(b)  He  paints  the  stripes  on  the  zebras  and  skunks,  who  (omit  1  word) 

E 


17.  (a)  Rattlesnakes  sometimes  eat  tiny  pebbles. 

(b)  These  collect  at  the  end  of  their  tails  and  rattle  around,  which  (omit  1  word) 

R  _ 


18.  (a)  Seals  applaud . 

(b)  They  enjoy  a  tasty  meal  of  fish,  if 

s 


To  accompany  pages  56-57,  Mediamind. 
Skills:  Joining  sentences  with  conjunctions. 
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Found  Poetry 


Interesting  writing — found  in  a  story,  a  newspaper  or  anywhere — can  sometimes  be 
turned  into  a  found  poem. 

You  can  divide  the  original  into  units  of  meaning,  one  to  a  line.  You  may  want  to  make 
some  cuts  or  do  some  rearranging. 

This  passage  from  The  Hobbit,  by  J.R.R.  Tolkien,  has  been  written  as  a  found  poem. 
Some  parts  of  it  have  been  shaped  to  add  interest. 

“Bilbo  had  escaped  from  the  goblins,  but  he  did  not  know  where  he  was.  He  had 
lost  hood,  cloak,  food,  pony,  his  buttons  and  his  friends.  He  wandered  on  and  on  till 
the  sun  began  to  sink  westwards  —  behind  the  mountains.  Their  shadows  fell 
across  Bilbo’s  path,  and  he  looked  back.  Then  he  looked  forward  and  could  see 
before  him  only  ridges  and  slopes  falling  toward  lowlands  and  plains  glimpsed 
occasionally  between  the  trees.” 


Bilim  hod  dbcapoti 

from  the.  gcrlrliwA/  ^ 
but  he  did  not  Idour 

He  ^  a/yk/ r 

fill  the  Sun. 
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r 

i 
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G 
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Make  a  found  poem  from  this  passage  in  which  Bilbo  continues  his  wandering. 

You  may  wish  to  make  some  cuts  or  do  some  rearranging. 

You  may  wish  to  shape  parts  of  it. 

“He  still  wandered  on,  out  of  the  little  high  valley,  over  the  edge,  and  down 
the  slopes  beyond. ...  He  was  on  a  stony  path  winding  downwards  with  a  rocky 
wall  on  the  left  hand;  on  the  other  side  the  ground  sloped  away  and  there  were 
dells  below  the  level  of  the  path  overhung  with  bushes  and  low  trees.  In  one  of 
these  dells  under  the  bushes  people  were  talking.” 


To  accompany  pages  58-63,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Arranging  units  of  meaning  in  free  verse  form  and  shaped-poem  form. 
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The  Apostrophe  —  For  Contractions 


A 

We  use  contractions  every  day  in  our  speech  whenever  we  run  two  words  together. 

Examples:  we’re  for  we  are;  they’ll  for  they  will 

An  apostrophe  (’)  is  used  in  place  of  the  missing  letters. 

Spell  these  contractions  in  full.  The  words  with  numbers  beside  them  have  different  forms 
when  spelled  in  full. 

I'm  I’ll  _ _ 


I’d  (1) 

I’ve 

he’s  (2) 

you’re 

she’d  (1) 

it’s  (1) 

they’re 

they’d  (1) 

what’ll 

where’ve 

who’ll 

could’ve 


I’d  (2) 

he’s  (1) 

you’ll 

you’ve 

she’d  (2) 

it’s  (2) 

they’ll 

they’d  (2) 

there’s 

how’ve 

let’s 

would’ve 


Most  of  these  contractions  were  made  by  combining  verbs  with  pronouns. 

A  pronoun  is  a  word  that  can  be  used  in  place  of  a  noun.  Here  are  the  most  common 
pronouns: 

i,  me,  we,  us,  you,  she,  he,  him,  her,  it,  they,  them 

Which  of  these  pronouns  are  not  used  to  make  contractions? 


B 

Some  contractions  are  made  by  combining  a  verb  with  not. 

Example:  won’t  for  will  not 

The  apostrophe  shows  the  letter  o  is  missing  in  not. 
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Make  contractions  from  these: 

will  not 


does  not 
would  not 
have  not 
has  not 
shall  not 


can  not 
must  not 
should  not 
could  not 
did  not 
do  not 


Read  this  story  to  yourself,  using  contractions  where  you  think  they  sound  more  natural. 
Write  the  contractions  in  the  space  above  each  sentence. 

“Hi,  Susie!”  yelled  Billy.  “Where  have  you  been?” 

“I  have  been  to  summer  camp,”  replied  Susie.  “Did  you  not  go?” 

“No,  I  could  not  go.  I  broke  my  leg,”  said  Billy 

“That  is  too  bad,”  said  Susie.  “Should  you  not  sit  down?  Let  us  get  a  soda  and  I  will  listen  to 
your  sad  story!” 

“Now  you  are  talking!”  said  Billy  with  a  laugh.  “I  am  so  dry  I  would  make  good  blotting  paper.” 
After  the  two  friends  had  got  a  soda,  Billy  told  Susie  what  had  happened. 

“It  would  not  have  happened  if  Jimmie  had  not  dared  me  to  jump  off  the  woodshed  like 
Superman,”  he  began. 

“You  should  not  listen  to  that  kid,”  said  Susie.  “He  is  bad  news!” 

“You  must  not  be  too  hard  on  Jimmie,”  said  Billy.  “He  is  still  in  hospital!” 


To  accompany  pages  64-67,  Mediamind 
Skills:  Apostrophe  for  contractions. 
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The  Colon 


A 

The  colon  [7]  is  used  before  lists  of  things. 

Example:  I  need  these  flavours:  chocolate,  vanilla,  and  strawberry. 

Supply  colons  before  these  lists: 

1.  Jonathan  plays  the  following  instruments  piano,  violin,  trombone,  and  mouth  organ. 

2.  I  will  need  these  extra  ingredients  honey,  butter,  flour,  and  milk. 

3.  Debby  runs  at  three  distances  the  hundred,  two  hundred,  and  four  hundred  metres. 

B 

The  colon  may  introduce  a  quotation  of  someone’s  actual  words. 

Example:  The  exact  words  he  used  were:  “Teach  Louis  to  read.” 

Supply  colons  in  these  sentences; 

1.  The  accused  was  heard  to  say  “Hands  up  and  hand  it  over!” 

2.  The  victim  said  he  answered  “I  can’t.  I  haven’t  enough  hands.” 

3.  The  judge  pronounced  sentence  “Two  years  hard  labour.” 

4.  Next  day,  the  editorial  in  the  Daily  News  began  “Congratulations  to  a  man  who  can  joke  when 
held  up.  Give  him  a  hand!” 

Look  at  these  pictures,  then  complete  the  sentences  beneath  them  with  the  actual  words 
you  imagine  are  being  said. 


1:  The  puppy  could  be  saying 


2.  The  visitor  from  outer  space  could  be  saying 


For  two  more  uses  for  the  colon,  see  page  26  (Plays)  and  page  60  (Letters). 


To  accompany  pages  68-69,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Colon  used  before  lists,  quoted  speech. 
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Titles 


Use  underlining,  and  capitalizing  of  main  words,  for 

The  Trumpet  of  the  Swan 


newspapers 

magazines 


plays  or  musicals 


movies 


TV  programs 
ships  _ 


spacecraft 


Find  or  make  up  a  title  for  each  line  in  section  A.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you. 
B 

Use  quotation  marks,  and  capitalizing  of  main  words,  for 

poems  "Song  of  Myself1 _ 

short  stories  _ _ 


chapters  of  books 


articles  in  magazines 
paintings 

sculpture  _  _ 


songs  _ 

Find  or  make  up  a  title  for  each  line  in  section  B.  The  first  one  has  been  done  for  you. 

C 

Indicate  titles  in  these  sentences: 

1 .  I  wrote  a  poem  called  windy  day,  which  was  printed  in  media  magazine. 

2.  Susan’s  song,  sun,  keep  rising,  was  featured  in  a  TV  program  called  spotlight  on  youth. 

3.  Ken’s  short  story,  look  what  the  sky  brought,  was  made  into  a  movie  with  the  title,  messenger 
from  heaven. 


To  accompany  pages  70-75,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Titles — underlining,  quotation  marks;  capitalizing 
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Apostrophe — For  Possession 


A 

To  possess  means  to  own  or  to  have.  People  own  cars.  Birds  have  wings.  Children  have 
pets.  Possession  is  usually  shown  by  adding  an  apostrophe  Q]  and  s. 

Examples:  The  pirate’s  treasure  is  safely  hidden. 

The  ship’s  compass  is  broken. 

Write  the  possessive  form  of  these  expressions.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

the  roar  of  the  cannon _ the  cannon's  roar _ _ _ _ _ . 

the  meaning  of  the  message _ _ 

the  secret  of  the  island _ 

the  cap  of  the  cabin  boy _ _ _ „ _ _ 

the  cutlass  of  someone  else _ j 

the  sharp  edge  of  the  cutlass _ 

the  murmur  of  the  sea _ _ 

B 

For  plural  words  ending  in  s,  add  only  the  apostrophe. 

Examples  the  pirates’  ship  (two  or  more  pirates) 

the  officers’  quarters  (two  or  more  officers) 

Write  the  possessive  form  for 

the  cave  of  the  smugglers  _  _ 

the  roar  of  the  waves _ 

the  harness  of  the  horses _ 

the  shrill  sound  of  whistles _ _ _ _ 

the  shouts  of  the  pursuers _ 

the  barking  of  the  dogs _ _ 

the  cold  grip  of  the  manacles _ _ 

the  mutter  of  the  captives _ 

the  verdict  of  the  judges _ 

C 

Some  plural  words  do  not  end  in  s.  They  show  possession  by  adding 

Examples:  the  women’s  meeting 
the  people’s  houses 
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Write  the  possessive  form  for 

the  cackle  of  geese 

the  boasts  of  children 

the  nest  of  mice  _ 


the  antlers  of  the  deer 


the  bleating  of  the  sheep _ _ _ 

D 

The  word  ]t  does  not  have  an  apostrophe  for  possession,  only  s. 

Example:  Its  sails  flapped  in  the  breeze. 

Write  sentences  in  which  you  replace  the  underlined  noun  with  the  possessive  form  of  it.  The 
first  one  is  done  for  you. 

the  dog's  paw  Its  paw  was  hurt. _ 

the  movie’s  final  scene  _ — - 


the  museum’s  location 


E 

Here  are  three  men  who  sailed  on  the  pirate  ship,  Fearful: 


Harry,  the  carpenter 


Here  are  some  things  they  took  with  them: 


lom  ,ths  cabin  toy 


Treasure  map 


hammer  cutlass  bock.  pencil 


Write  one  sentence  about  each  man.  Use  a  possessive  form  in  each  sentence. 


1. 

2. 

3. 


To  accompany  pages  76-77,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Apostrophe  for  possession— singular  and  plural  forms. 
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Decoding 


A 

Read  the  following  passage  carefully: 

Ted  was  studying  for  a  history  test  the  other  night.  To  ensure  peace  and 
quiet,  he  had  hung  a  “DO  NOT  DISTURB!”  sign  on  his  bedroom  door.  His  little 
brother,  Micky,  could  be  quite  a  bother  sometimes.  Micky  suffered  from 
imaginitis  and  was  always  disturbing  Ted  with  wild  stories  and  suspicions 
(usually  based  on  little  or  no  evidence). 

At  the  moment,  Micky  was  convinced  that  the  man  who  rented  the  spare 
bedroom  on  the  third  floor  was  a  foreign  spy.  Ted  had  warned  Micky  not  to  spy 
on  the  roomer  and  not  to  repeat  his  silly  suspicions  to  anyone.  That’s  how 
rumours  get  started. 

When  Ted  finished  his  studying,  he  found  a  message  written  in  code  had 
been  slipped  under  his  bedroom  door.  The  writer  did  not  bother  to  sign  his 
name,  but  Ted  knew  it  was  from  Micky.  Micky  always  coded  his  messages. 

Sometimes  the  same  word  can  be  used  either  as  a  noun  or  as  a  verb. 

Tell  whether  the  underlined  words  below  have  been  used  as  nouns  or  verbs. 

The  first  one  is  done  for  you. 

1 .  (a)  Ted  was  studying  for  a  history  test.  verb _ _ 

(b)  He  finished  his  studying  at  10  o’clock.  _ 

2.  (a)  He  hung  a  sign  on  his  bedroom  door.  _ 

(b)  The  writer  did  not  sign  the  message. _ 

3.  (a)  Micky  thought  the  new  roomer  was  a  spy. 

(b)  Ted  warned  Micky  not  to  spy  on  the  roomer. _ 

4.  (a)  The  message  was  written  in  code.  _ 

(b)  Micky  always  coded  his  messages.  _ 

5.  (a)  Micky  didn’t  bother  to  sign  his  name.  _ 

(b)  Micky  could  be  quite  a  bother  sometimes. 

B 

Sometimes  two  words  sound  the  same,  but  have  different  spellings  and  different 
meanings. 

For  example,  a  roomer  is  one  who  rents  a  room  in  a  house.  A  rumour  is  a  story  which 
travels  by  word  of  mouth  and  which  is  often  exaggerated  with  each  new  telling. 

Words  like  roomer  and  rumour,  which  sound  the  same  but  have  different  spellings  and 
different  meanings  are  called  homonyns. 

At  the  top  of  the  next  page  is  the  message  Micky  wrote  to  Ted.  Can  you  decode  it? 
Most  of  the  words  are  code  words  but  a  few,  like  the  first  word,  are  not. 

Be  sure  to  capitalize  and  punctuate  where  necessary. 
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did 

ewe 

here 

hour 

rumour 

two 

knight 

he’s 

bean 

a 

weigh 

four 

to 

daze 

eye 

herd 

annoys 

inn 

the 

haul 

then 

the 

creek 

of 

feat 

on 

the 

stare 

weigh 

then 

allowed 

grown 

eye 

could 

knot 

waist 

thyme 

eye 

no 

watt 

ewe 

tolled 

me 

butt 

eye 

kneaded 

too 

no 

sew 

eye 

peaked 

eye 

guest 

write 

Yule 

sea 

1.  Circle  all  the  words  in  Micky’s  message  which  are  not  code  words. 

2.  Micky’s  coded  message  was  very  cleverly  written.  He  showed  a  good  knowledge  of 
homonyms.  However,  he  still  has  something  to  learn. 

A  real  homonym  is  a  single  word  which  sounds  the  same  as  another  single  word. 
Sometimes  Micky  used  one  word  for  two,  for  example,  annoys  (1  word)  for  a  noise 
(2  words),  or  two  words  for  one,  for  example,  two  knight  (2  words)  for  tonight  (1  word). 

Can  you  find  any  others  in  the  message? 

_ _ (2  words)  for  _ (1  word) 

_ (2  words)  for _ (1  word) 

_ (1  word)  for  _  _ (2  words) 


To  accompany  pages  78-79,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Distinguishing  verb  or  noun  function  or  a  word;  homonyms. 
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Review:  Punctuation 


This  story  has  lost  all  its  punctuation  and  its  capitals.  Before  you  punctuate  it,  read  it 
aloud.  Your  voice  will  give  you  clues.  You  will  need  [T]  ,  [7]  ,  0  ,  [7]  ,  Q]  ,  1“  ”|  . 

Convincing  Gramps 

sandy  what  are  you  doing  asked  gramps 
oh  just  writing  gramps  replied  sandy 

always  bent  over  a  bit  of  paper  and  a  pencil  sandy  snorted  gramps  you  II  harm  your 
eyes  my  boy  come  for  a  walk  with  me  the  rain  has  gone  and  the  sun  is  out  and  there  s  a 
robin  nesting  in  the  maple  by  the  barn 
okay  gramps  said  sandy 

after  hiding  his  notebook  in  the  sofa  where  he  always  kept  it  sandy  put  on  his  coat  and 
set  out  with  gramps  for  a  brisk  walk  since  the  family  lived  in  an  old  farmhouse  long  walks  were 
easy  to  take  a  tree-lined  lane  stretched  invitingly  before  them  it  gleamed  with  puddles  from  the 
rain  toby  the  dog  splashed  through  them  happily  racing  ahead  of  gramps  and  sandy  he 
was  soon  only  a  golden-brown  spot  in  the  lane 

come  on  sandy  said  gramps  briskly  although  he  was  well  over  seventy  gramps  was 
a  vigorous  walker  there  s  nothing  I  like  more  than  a  good  walk 

after  panting  along  beside  him  for  some  time  sandy  said  gramps  why  do  you  object  to 
my  notebook  it  doesn  t  keep  me  from  getting  exercise  do  you  think  I  II  wind  up  in  a 
wheelchair  before  my  time 

no  my  boy  I  don  t  replied  gramps  however  I  think  a  boy  can  find  better  things  to 
do  than  scribble  in  a  book 

after  a  little  silence  sandy  said  do  you  want  to  know  a  secret  gramps 
sure  sandy 

well  I  m  going  to  be  a  writer  when  I  grow  up 

no  money  in  it  said  gramps  abruptly 

sure  there  is  sandy  replied  he  could  feel  his  temper  rising 

no  sandy  it  doesn  t  pay  gramps  voice  told  him  he  felt  very  sure  of  himself  get  a 
steady  job  as  an  engineer  like  your  father 

oh  gramps  you  re  the  end  there  s  nothing  wrong  with  engineering  only  it  s  not 
for  me  I  want  to  work  with  words  not  with  girders  and  concrete  and  stuff  no  gramps  I  m 
going  to  be  a  writer  and  that  s  that. 

You  may  like  to  complete  the  job  of  persuading  Gramps  —  perhaps  by  having  Sandy  sell  a 
story  to  a  magazine. 


To  accompany  pages  81  -87,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Punctuation  —  commas,  end  stops,  direct  speech,  apostrophes;  capitalization. 
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Abbreviations 


Abbreviations  save  time  and  space.  There  are  two  kinds  of  abbreviations: 

(1)  initial  letters 

(2)  shortened  words 

Examples:  M.P.  (initial  letters  for  Member  of  Parliament) 

St.  (shortened  form  of  Saint  or  Street) 


Abbreviations  are  used  in  addresses,  math,  science,  social  studies,  and  private  notes. 

They  are  used  much  less  in  stories,  poems,  letters,  and  official  reports.  Most  abbreviations 
end  with  a  period. 

Examples:  Apt.  501,  Dr.,  Mr.,  Mrs. 


1.  Write  abbreviations  for  the  following  words  or  groups  of  words.  Your  dictionary  will  help 
you. 

for  example  _  _  _  _  department _ 

dozen  _  August _ 

Wednesday  _  _  _  _  manuscript  _ 

Province  of  Quebec  _  Rex  Avenue  _ 

Bachelor  of  Arts  _  General  Practitioner  _ 


2.  What  do  these  abbreviations  stand  for? 

P.O.W.  _ 

P.T.A.  _ _____ _ — 

M.P.  _ _ _ 

ESP _ 

hi-fi _  P.S.  _ 

vol.  _ _ 

C.B.  _  _  _  _  _  Mme. 

B.Sc.  _ _ _  Mtn. 

H.R.H.  _ _ _ _ 

P.E.I.  _ - _ 


To  accompany  pages  81-87,  Mediamind. 

Skills;  Abbreviations  by  means  of  initial  letters,  shortened  words. 
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The  5  W’s 


A 

Newspaper  writers  like  to  establish  the  important  facts  as  early  in  their  stories  as  possible 
—  if  not  in  the  first  sentence,  then  at  least  in  the  first  paragraph.  This  opening  sentence  or 
paragraph  is  called  the  lead  statement.  It  usually  contains  answers  to  most  or  all  of  the 
following  questions  about  a  news  event: 

•  Who  did  it  happen  to? 

•  What  happened? 

•  When  did  it  happen? 

•  Where  did  it  happen? 

•  Why  or  how  did  it  happen? 

Pick  out  the  5  W’s  in  these  news  leads.  The  first  one  is  started  for  you. 


1.  More  than  500  swimmers, 
most  of  them  teenagers,  will 
plunge  into  Centennial  Pool 
this  weekend  to  raise  money 
for  the  United  Way  Campaign 
by  attempting  to  swim  25 
kilometres  in  a  swimathon. 


Who?  more  than  500  swimmers 

What?  will  plunge _ 

When?  weekend 

Where? _ 

Why  or  how? _ 


2.  Many  children  all  over  the  city 
will  be  disappointed  tomorrow 
when  all  employees  of  this 
city’s  ice  cream  parlours  go  on 
strike  for  higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions. 


Who? 

What? 

When? _ _ 

Where? _ 

Why  or  how? 


3.  Shoppers  at  a  downtown 
shopping  mall  scrambled  into 
nearby  shops  and  boutiques 
yesterday  when  they  were 
frightened  by  a  runaway  band 
of  angry  turkeys  that  had 
escaped  from  a  truck  in  which 
they  were  being  transported. 


Who? 

What?  _ 

When? _ 

Where? 

Why  or  how? 
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Write  a  news  lead  for  each  of  the  following  events.  You  are  given  answers  to  the  5  W’s  to 
help  you. 

Although  the  5  W’s  are  usually  memorized  by  a  reporter  in  a  certain  order,  they  need  not 
be  used  in  that  order  in  the  news  lead. 


1.  Who? 


a  grade  six  teacher 


What?  fainted 


When?  on  Monday 

Where?  in  the  classroom 

doorway 

Why  or  how?  he  was  greeted  by  a 

boa  constrictor 


2.  Who? 
What? 
When? 
Where? 


the  fire  department 

was  called 

this  morning 

a  soft  drink  vending 
machine  downtown 


Why  or  how?  a  man’s  arm  had 

become  trapped 
in  the  machine 


3.  Who? 


three  students 


What? 

When? 


were  presented  with 
awards 

today 


Where?  Bruce  Street  School 


Why  or  how?  for  outstanding 

achievement  in  a 
drama  festival 
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B 

Sometimes  headlines  can  be  deceiving.  Only  by  reading  the  news  lead  can  we  be  sure  of 
the  facts. 

BOY  ASKS  FOR  GLASS  OF  WATER 

This  headline,  though  it  sounds  quite  unexciting  at  first,  could  be  announcing  an 
interesting  story  about  the  rescue  of  a  child  who  had  been  trapped  for  six  hours  in  an 
elevator. 

Select  two  of  the  following  headlines  which  sound  unexciting  and  write  an  exciting  news 
lead  for  each.  Begin  by  answering  the  5  W’s. 

MAYOR  TIES  SHOELACES  TWO  DOGS  BARK  PENCIL  STOLEN 

TEACHERS  EAT  BREAKFAST  NOISE  TOO  LOUD  RAIN  EXPECTED 

1 .  Who? _  _ 

What?  _  _ _ _ 


When? _ 

Where? 

Why  or  how? 


2.  Who? 
What?  _ 


When? 

Where? 

Why  or  how? 


To  accompany  pages  81-87,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Analysing  news  leads,  writing  news  leads;  headlines. 
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Parentheses 


A 

Parentheses  (singular:  parenthesis)  are  used  in  pairs  to  mark  off  inserted  words,  phrases, 
or  sentences  that  interrupt  the  smooth  flow  of  a  sentence  by  introducing  incidental,  “by 
the  way”  information. 

Example:  Last  night  I  went  with  Evelyn  (Bill’s  sister)  to  the  new  movie  about  Media  Marvel. 

Sometimes  the  words  in  parentheses  interrupt  a  list  of  nouns  punctuated  by  commas. 
Insert  the  parenthetic  statement  between  the  noun  and  the  following  comma. 

Example:  Last  night  I  went  to  a  movie  with  Bill,  Joe,  Evelyn  (Bill’s  sister),  and  one  of  the  Roberts 
twins. 


If  the  insert  comes  at  the  end  of  the  sentence,  place  the  period  outside  the  parenthesis. 

Example:  After  the  show,  we  met  one  of  the  Roberts  twins  (George,  I  think). 


The  only  time  a  punctuation  stop  is  placed  inside  the  final  parenthesis  is  when  you  ask  a 
question  or  use  an  exclamation  mark.  Don’t  forget  the  final  period. 

Examples:  After  the  show,  we  met  one  of  the  Roberts  twins  (was  it  George?). 

After  the  show,  we  met  one  of  the  Roberts  twins  (I  think  it  was  George!). 


Supply  parentheses  in  these  sentences. 

1.  Comic  book  heroes  Superman,  Spiderman,  and  Wonderwoman  to  name  just  three  have 
entertained  children  of  all  ages  for  years. 

2.  Now  a  new  comic  book  hero  is  born  or  I  should  say  created?  to  dominate  the  present  age  of 
electronics. 

3.  Media  Marvel  for  such  is  his  unusual  name  is  as  up  to  date  as  lasar  beams  and  moon  launches. 

4.  I  particularly  like  his  gadgets:  the  Handy  Electronic  Link  with  the  Police  HELP,  the  Dynamic 
Automatic  Radar  Tracker  DART,  and  the  Nonstop  Electronic  Warning  System  NEWS. 

5.  Media  Marvel  is  unlike  any  other  superhero  in  that  he  makes  mistakes  quite  extraordinary 
mistakes  at  times  and  looks  a  terrible  fool. 

6.  At  one  point  he  actually  slipped  on  a  banana  skin  imagine  eating  bananas  on  duty!  as  he  came  in 
to  land  in  the  studio  of  a  radio  station. 

7.  And  then  he  began  to  do  farmyard  imitations  that  standby  of  amateur  comedians  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  do  the  job  of  a  sick  disc  jockey. 

8.  I  must  admit  all  these  bad  impressions  came  from  one  issue  Damaged  Copy  and  I  suspect  that 
the  artist  and  speech  balloon  writer  were  being  mischievous. 
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8 

Parentheses  can  be  used  in  a  play  script  to  enclose  directions  to  actors.  In  a  radio  play, 
they  are  also  used  to  indicate  sound  effects.  Script  writers  often  use  the  initials  FX  as  an 
abbreviation  for  effects. 

Supply  parentheses  for  this  script  for  a  radio  play. 

The  Setting:  A  deserted  film  studio. 

The  Characters:  Media  Marvel;  his  old  enemy,  Tranny-Man;  the  Commissioner  of  Police  in 
Mediatown;  .  .  .  (This  list  is  incomplete.) 

NARRATOR:  It  is  midnight  in  echoing,  dusty  and  deserted  studio  B  of  Fanta  Films.  Media  Marvel 
stands  over  the  prostrate  body  of  his  old  and  deadly  enemy,  Tranny-Man,  against  whom  no  radio 
or  television  equipment  is  safe. 

MEDIA  MARVEL:  Breathing  hard  That  should  keep  you  quiet  for  a  while,  Tranny-Man.  One 
whiff  of  my  Electronic  Blowpipe  Dust  and  it’s  sleepy-byes. 

FX:  The  high,  metallic  beep-beep,  beep-beep  of  Media  Marvel’s  Handy  Electronic  Link  with  the 
Police.  After  four  or  five  seconds  .  .  . 

MEDIA  MARVEL:  Speaking  to  himself  That  will  be  the  Commissioner!  I  hope  the  temporary 
fusing  of  HELP  hasn’t  held  him  up.  Speaking  more  loudly  and  authoritatively  to  the 
Commissioner  Hello,  Commissioner!  What’s  got  you  sparked  up  tonight? 

COMMISSIONER:  Voice  thin,  as  from  a  tiny  speaker,  and  charged  with  fear  Media  Marvel! 
Thank  heavens  I’ve  reached  you!  Where  were  you  these  last  long  two  minutes? 

MEDIA  MARVEL:  Sorry  for  the  delay,  Commissioner.  A  temporary  fusing  in  HELP.  You  see  I’ve 
been  busy. 

FX:  Scuffling,  scraping  noises  of  Tranny-Man’s  feet  on  the  studio  floor  as  he  regains 
consciousness.  He  is  breathing  hard. 

Don’t  move,  Tranny-Man,  or  I’ll  wrap  a  laser  beam  around  you! 

FX:  Scuffling  continues  during  next  interchange  between  Media  Marvel  and  the  Commissioner. 
Now,  Commissioner,  what’s  the  trouble? 

COMMISSIONER:  It’s  bedlam  here  at  headquarters.  We’ve  just  received  a  scare  message  over 
the  scanner  from  Quadrant  Four  Tel-Star  .... 

Could  you  finish  this  radio  script? 


To  accompany  pages  91-100,  Mediamind. 
Skills:  Parentheses. 
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Adjectives  in  Advertising 


Adjectives  are  the  “witch  words”  of  advertising;  they  try  to  cast  a  spell  over  the  reader, 
listener  or  viewer. 

Sort  these  adjectives  under  the  headings  suggested  below.  Some  adjectives  could  go 
under  more  than  one  heading,  but  place  them  only  once. 


colossal 

gigantic 

jumbo 

radiant 

stylish 

dazzling 

gleaming 

low-calorie 

rich 

succulent 

delicious 

glittering 

luxurious 

savoury 

sumptuous 

dirt-free 

glorious 

magnificent 

scrumptious 

superb 

elegant 

gripping 

mint-fresh 

sour 

tangy 

energizing 

healthful 

nutritious 

sparkling 

tremendous 

enormous 

high-styled 

panoramic 

stainless 

vitamin-enriched 

fantastic 

honey-sweet 

protein-packed 

star-studded 

wee 

germ-free 

immense 

pure 

stupendous 

wholesome 

Brightness  and  Cleanliness  Size  Food  Value 


Taste 


Entertainment 


Luxury  and  Style 
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List  adjectives  you  think  are  suitable  for  the  three  products  shown  below.  You  may  use 
any  adjective  more  than  once,  or  any  others  you  think  of. 
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Write  advertisements  for  the  three  products  below,  using  any  adjectives  you  think  suitable. 
You  may  wish  to  choose  some  from  the  list  on  page  57. 


Tl — I  EE 


r—J 


19  3  9 

RCU  LUX 


THE  LUVURy  CAR 
OF  THE  2.1st  CENTUpy 


XT’ 


To  accompany  pages  101-111,  Mediamind 

Skills:  Adjectives,  classifying,  vocabulary  development. 
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Business  Letters  and  Friendly  Letters 


61  Wellington  Avenue 
Cold  River,  Ontario 
X2B  4Z4 

May  12,  198CH - -Date 

^ - - Comma 


Address  of 
receiver 

Greeting 
Colon 

I  am  very  dissatisfied  with  Funnyfoam  Puppybath.  I  do  not 
find  it  funny,  and  neither  does  my  puppy. 

Last  Saturday  I  shampooed  my  curly  little  poodle,  Pierre, 
with  Funnyfoam.  It  is  true  that  “two  teaspoons  of  Funnyfoam 
yield  a  tubful  of  luxurious  bubbles  with  the  appealing 
scent  of  dog  biscuits,”  as  stated  in  your  advertisements  — 
but  at  what  cost? 


Ms.  I.  Barker,  President 
Puppy  Products  Ltd. 

181  Dogbane  Drive 
Halifax,  Nova  Scotia 
K2B  3J4 

/ 

Dear  Ms.  Barker:  <= - 


Poor  Pierre  came  out  of  the  tub  with  straight  hair.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  poodle  with  straight  hair?  He’s  miserable. 
He  looks  like  a  fringed  mat  with  bangs. 


Please  refund  me  my  $2.59  immediately. 


if 


Sincerely, 


Complimentary  closing 
Comma 

< - Signature 


Nick  Vanelli  (and  Pierre) 
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Pretend  you  are  the  Complaints  Officer  for  Puppy  Products  Ltd.  (M.  K.  Nyne). 

Write  a  letter  of  reply  to  Nick’s  complaint.  Persuade  Nick  to  buy  your  company’s  latest 
product,  the  Puppylocks  Curling  Iron. 
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Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  describing  your  new 
job  as  Complaints  Officer  of  Puppy  Products  Ltd. 
The  complimentary  closing  may  be  of  different 
kinds. 

Examples:  Your  friend, 

As  ever, 

Best  wishes, 

’Bye  for  now. 

It  depends  on  how  well  you  know  the  friend. 


Address 

Greeting 

Message 


Closing 


To  accompany  pages  101-111,  Mediamind. 

Skills:  Setting  out  and  writing  a  business  letter,  a  letter  to  a  friend. 
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The  Hyphen 


The  hyphen  [j]  is  used  between  the  parts  of  some  words. 

A 

In  Some  Compound  Nouns 

Words  that  form  a  compound  noun  are  sometimes  joined  with  a  hyphen. 

Examples:  whip-poor-will,  mother-in-law,  lieutenant-governor 

However,  compound  nouns  are  more  often  written  as  one  word  (solid)  or  as  two  separate 
words  (open). 

Examples:  masterpiece,  watermark,  post  office,  water  level 

When  in  doubt,  consult  your  dictionary. 

B 

In  Spelled-out  Numbers 

Use  a  hyphen  in  spelled-out  numbers  between  twenty  and  a  hundred. 

Examples:  thirty-nine,  twenty-fourth 

These  numbers  are  usually  spelled  out  in  stories  and  reports.  Numbers  higher  than 
a  hundred  are  written  in  figures. 

C 

In  Compound  Adjectives 

Compound  adjectives  before  a  noun  are  usually  hyphenated. 

Examples:  a  three-year-old  child,  a  well-trained  runner 

Exception:  When  the  first  word  of  a  compound  adjective  is  an  Jy  adverb,  a  hyphen  is  not 
used. 

Examples:  a  bitterly  cold  night,  a  hastily  written  letter 

D 

After  Some  Prefixes 

The  prefix  self-  is  always  used  with  a  hyphen. 

Examples:  self-control,  self-conscious 

Some  other  prefixes,  particularly  those  that  end  in  a  vowel,  such  as  cch,  re^,  pre-,  semi-, 
may  be  followed  by  a  hyphen  before  some  root  words.  Let  your  dictionary  be  your  guide. 

E 

When  Breaking  Words 

When  a  word  will  not  fit  at  the  end  of  a  line,  break  it  with  a  hyphen.  Always  break  the  word 
between  two  syllables. 

Example:  We  made  camp,  cooked  a  hasty  meal,  and  re¬ 
tired  for  the  night.  Soon  we  were  asleep. 
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Supply  hyphens  where  needed  in  these  sentences.  Some  pairs  of  words  should  be  left 
separate.  Others  will  need  to  be  made  “solid”  by  joining  them  by  means  of  ^  .In  the 
first  sentence,  toothbrush  has  been  joined  in  this  way.  If  you  are  in  doubt,  consult  your 
dictionary.  The  first  is  done  for  you. 

1.  Tony  was  followed  home  by  a  four-year-old  child  shouting,  “I  want  a  new  tooth-brush!” 

2.  Tony  escaped  into  the  club  house  of  the  Secret  Seven  Society,  of  which  he  was  co  leader  with 
Jim  Brown. 

3.  The  club  n  use  was  only  a  large  wood  shed  in  Jim’s  back  yard,  but  it  had  seen  some 

i 

never  to  be  forgotten  meetings  of  the  Society. 

4.  Inside,  Tony  found  Jim’s  Uncle  Roger  working  at  a  six  by  four  canvas. 

5.  Uncle  Roger  was  semi  retired  and  well  known  for  his  ability  with  the  paint  brush. 

6.  He  used  the  wood  shed  as  a  storage  room  for  his  art  work. 

7.  There  were  about  thirty  five  paintings  stacked  against  the  wall. 

8.  “Hi,  Tony,”  said  Uncle  Roger.  “What  do  you  think  of  my  master  piece?” 

9.  He  pointed  to  a  brilliantly  coloured  painting  covering  most  of  the  wall. 

10.  “It’s  great,”  said  Tony.  “You  seem  to  have  used  a  layer  on  layer  technique  on  that  figure.” 

11.  He  pointed  to  a  half  crouching  figure  only  dimly  visible  in  the  shadow  of  a  full  flowering  tree. 

12.  Uncle  Roger  was  pleased,  for  he  was  a  self  taught  painter  and  had  improved  bit  by  bit  on 
ly  through  much  practice. 

13.  “I  suppose  you  might  call  it  old  fashioned,”  he  said,  ”in  the  nineteenth  century  style,  but  it  suits 
me. 

14.  “Uncle  Roger,”  said  Tony,  after  a  pause,  ”we  are  holding  our  six  monthly  meeting  of  the  Secret 
Seven  this  week  end.  We  are  entertaining  the  Much  Maligned  Monsters,  another  secret  soci 
ety.  What  about  your  paintings?” 

15.  “No  sweat,”  said  Uncle  Roger.  “Let’s  run  a  save  the  paintings  operation  before  hand.  We  can 
carry  them  into  the  house  for  an  exhibition.” 
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